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To his task of making a critical analysis of the work of the Canadian 
Railway Commission, Dr. MacGibbon brings a clear understanding of 
the difficulties involved in shaping workable theories of rate making, 
an intimate acquaintance with the Canadian rate structure and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the factors which have been of compelling influence 
in making the rate structure what it is. His plan is simple. He clas- 
sifies the rates investigated by the Commission into three main types : 
excessive rates, discriminative rates and rates inconsistent with wise 
public policy ; and he shows by a discussion of the Commission's de- 
cisions what theories it has evolved in connection with each type of 
rate problem. His presentation is logical, his criticisms fair, his con- 
clusions sound. His opinion of the Commission and its work is favor- 
able, though he feels that in permitting the railroads a large measure 
of discretion in the adoption of discriminating rates and practices, it 
has failed to exercise the directing influence upon industrial develop- 
ment which it might have exercised with benefit to the Canadian public. 

T. W. Van Metre. 
Columbia University. 

The Development of Rates of Postage. An Historical and 
Analytical Study. By A. D. Smith. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, Limited, 1917. — xii, 431 pp. 

This is an important book. In a brief introduction, Herbert Samuel, 
formerly Postmaster General of Great Britain, says : " It is more com- 
prehensive than any book on rates of postage yet published in the 
English language, or, I believe, in any other." 

Everybody knows something about rates of postage. Every school 
boy knows about Rowland Hill and the great principle of penny post- 
age. Knowing the facts, in part at least, and knowing the guiding 
principle, everybody feels entitled to an opinion. Hence, when Con- 
gress makes a change in the postage rates involving a new principle, 
or a new application of " the principle", such as was recently made in 
regard to postage rates on magazines, opinions spring Minerva-like 
from every head. This book affords a foundation for correcting those 
opinions. 

Mr. Smith, among many bits of interesting postal history , reviews 
Rowland Hill's famous activities and brings out certain phases of his 
great reform that are not in the story as popularly told. He shows that 
Hill was casting about for the best way to reduce the revenues of the 
government in one of those rare periods when it had a surplus. He 
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regarded his reform, in part at least, as tax reduction. Again, the 
author shows that the chief feature of the reform, namely, one rate re- 
gardless of distance, rests on the " natural cost of conveying a letter " 
and on the fact that that cost even for long distances is so small as to 
be negligible. But, nevertheless, the principle does consider cost. 

It seems to be often assumed that cost is negligible in all classes of 
postage rates. Yet it must be apparent that the cost of conveyance 
on long, sparsely populated rural routes and for larger bundles varies 
with distance. Hence, the penny-postage principle is applicable only 
within its proper limits. When extended, it requires support of other 
considerations. Among these are " the spread of learning ", the 
" facilitation of trade", " equalization of living " and not a few others, 
which, when backed up by universal suffrage, are very potent. But 
" Sir Rowland Hill himself never contemplated that the principle was 
universally applicable to all matter sent by mail" (page 323). 

One of the interesting things shown in the book is the constant 
tendency of postal bureaus to elevate cost into the chief determining 
factor and that not merely joint cost but separate cost. Against this 
stands the tendency of legislation to make rates for revenue's sake in all 
times of pressure. 

The book covers postage rates in five countries : England, Canada, 
the United States , France and Germany. It covers the rates for letters, 
the rates for newspapers, the rates for parcels, minor rates (such as 
book-post, samples, commercial papers, post cards and printed matter 
for the blind) , local rates and international rates. There is consid- 
erable historical matter and an especially interesting chapter on the 
analysis of cost ; there is also an extensive bibliography. 

Where so many views meet as in the determination of postage rates — 
views political, social, economic and selfish — it is not to be expected 
that there will ever be agreement, and possibly the conclusions which 
the author sums up in a long chapter may not suit every one. They 
have, however, one decided merit. They are cold-blooded deductions 
from experience and facts. He frequently refers to " economic con- 
siderations", and to the " necessity for commercial balancing of cost 
and revenue". These it is certainly well to bear in mind so that 
departure from them may be deliberate and intentional, with a due 
regard to the consequences. 

Carl C. Plehn. 

University of California. 



